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ONE OF THE problems facing those interested 
in music is that of learning what has been 
written and where scores and parts may be ob- 
tained. The problem has taken on an added 
aspect through the recording of music, with 
the difficulty of learning what has been made 
available after this fashion. Ideally one 
should have access to both the printed page 
and the recorded discs and tapes, whether playing 
or listening is involved. 


The case of Villa-Lobos is most pertinent 
since he has written several hundred works and 
has been recorded more than any other serious 
composer in this_ hemisphere. He also has a 
greater variety of combination and style than 
any of his colleagues. Three score and ten 
years have gone by and he still continues to 
be one of our most effervescent and spontaneous 
composers. His approach to music is youthful, 
without respect for established canons, and 
the spring of his fertile imagination shows 
no sign of diminishing. "I create music out 
of necessity, biological necessity," he once 
said. "I write because I cannot help it." 
This is as true today as it was fifty years 
ago. His range is extensive and varied, like 
his native Brazil. There is nothing small about 
him; he thinks in broad terms, both national 
and international; and his dynamic energy, 
extraordinary imagination, and melodic and 
rhythmic vitality have won recognition far 
beyond the borders of his country. 


It is characteristic of Villa-Lobos that for 
a long time he did not know when he was born. 
"After all, what difference does it make?" was 
his attitude. According to the records of the 
Colégio Pedro II in Rio de Janeiro, where he 
studied as a boy, it now appears that the date 
was March 5, 1887. His father was a writer 
and amateur musician, and from him the lad 
learned something about orchestral instruments, 


We reprint the following articles by Carleton 
Sprague Smith and Marcos Romero which original- 
ly appeared in our Composers of the Americas, 
Vol. 3, as a tribute to this great Brazilian mu- 
sician who died in Rio de Janerio on Nov. 17,1959. 


the piano, and the guitar. After his father’s 
death, however, when Villa-Lobos was eleven 
years old, he was left very much to his own 
devices. Indeed, his mother was not overly 
enthusiastic about his becoming a musician, 
believing that a medical career offered greater 
economic security. 


The unsystematic schooling and unbounded 
curiosity of the lad led him to run away at 
sixteen to join local serenading bands, which 
wandered about the streets of the colorful city. 
As his ability as a cellist soon manifested 
itself, he began playing in theatre orchestras, 
moving-picture houses and restaurants. He tried 
his hand at writing waltzes and polkas, to which 
he did not attach much importance, and presently 
developed a Wanderlust to see more of his own 
country. He went north to Espirito Santo, Bahia, 
and Pernambuco, and came in contact with the 
folklore of those less cosmopolitan states of 
Brazil. African, Indian, and Portuguese colonial 
traditions had survived there in fascinating 
ways, and as early as 1905 Villa-Lobos was noting 
down themes which interested him. He then began 
to compose songs, piano pieces, and choral works 
and, in his twentieth year, wrote a little work 
for orchestra, Cantigas Sertanejas, which had a 
bit of local flavor. His development continued 
logically: he produced an orchestral suite in 
1910 and his first chamber music pieces in 1914. 


Trips into the states of Goias, Mato Grosso 
and Sao Paulo, as well as return visits to the 
North and Northeast, matured his knowledge. 
He even went as far as the Territory of Acre 
and the Alto Purus, where he became acquainted 
with primitive Indians. The scientific expedition 
which he accompanied in 1912 undoubtedly taught 
him a certain method, extremely valuable to a 
collector of folk material. It is interesting 
to remember that Bela Bartok was making similar 
field studies in Hungary and the Balkans at this 








time, gathering material which was to influence 
his entire musical output. 


Back in Rio, Villa-Lobos studied with Francisco 
Braga, a pupil of Massenet, and with Henrique 
Oswald. Both of these teachers had a European 
approach to music, and the young composer be- 
came fascinated by Wagner and his huge orchestra 
as well as by Puccini and lyrical verismo. 
Another influence was Alberto Nepomuceno, who 
had studied in Rome, Berlin, and Paris. He was 
a Wagner enthusiast, but he also felt the spark 
of local music: he had written colorful piano 
pieces, and a Suite Brasileira for orchestra, 
in which he used tunes like Sapo Jururu and 
incorporated a real batuque. His ideas were 
to have a salutary effect on Villa-Lobos. The 
choros of Chiquinha Gonzaga and the truly carioca 
maxixes of Ernesto Nazareth, who played the 
piano at a cinema on the Avenida Rio Branco, 
furnished another set of musical impressions 
during this period. 


Villa, as his friends came to call him, was 
soon known as one of the most vital musicians 
in Brazil. In fact, his irrepressible energy 
and his creative instinct were so overwhelming 
that it was hard for him to keep his ideas in 
check. His horizon was widened considerably 
in 1918, when Darius Milhaud was attached to 
the French embassy in Rio, and the young Brazil- 
ian, perhaps under his influence, began to put 
compositions together far more deftly. Being 
Villa-Lobos, however, he was bold enough to 
experiment and teach himself; indeed, his tech- 
nique came primarily from his own imagination. 
It was in that year also that Artur Rubinstein 
arrived in the Brazilian capital, and as a 
result of their meeting Villa-Lobos wrote Prole 
do Rebe, Brazilian folklore with an imaginative, 
impressionistic flavor, magnificently transferred 
to the piano. His idiomatic feeling for various 
instruments is instinctive and he is able to 
use the keyboard, strings, or winds in a thor- 
oughly personal, but completely appropriate, 
fashion. His pieces are often very difficult, 
but never impossible. 


The new freedom of the early twenties exhila- 
rated Villa-Lobos and he rather enjoyed scandal- 
izing people with his compositions during the 
"Modern Art Week" in Sao Paulo in 1922. It 
was fun belonging to the avant-garde, and he 
saw no reason for being a conservative. Despite 
the flamboyancy in his make-up, Villa is perfectly 
willing to laugh at himself. This is one of 
his most endearing qualities. 


The thirty-five-year-old composer was granted 
a fellowship to France in 1922, and, when he 
arrived, some of the older musicians asked with 
whom he was going to study. "What a question!" 
Villa parried. "You’re going to study me." 
Indeed, Paris soon realized that a new creator 
was in its midst. Of course, he was sensible 
to the fact that les Six were irreverently 


making use of the folklore of the boulevards 
and music halls, and that ragtime and North 
American popular music were @ la mode. Stravinsky 
obviously affected him, as he did everybody else, 
and the Brazilian also became friendly with 
Varese. But, above all, Villa-Lobos became a 
representative figure in his own right. during 
the mid-twenties, and one of the ornaments of 
the Parisiian musical firmament. 


On returning to Rio in 1927, Villa plunged 
into the problems of music in Brazil, and in 
1931 he became Director of Music Education in 
the government. He began to put folklore material 
to use: his Guia Pratico is an anthology intended 
for children in the public schools. Some of 
the songs it contains have been recorded by the 
Brazilian government. Originally they were set 
for two voices, some with piano accompaniment, 
and all are very brief, concentrating on the 
essence of the tunes. Their origin is rather 
arbitrarily defined - Luso-Italian, French, 
Saxon, Hispano-African, and the like - together 
with qualifying adjectives such as "typical" and 
"regional". Much of the world’s folk and popular 
music is of a hybrid character and, like most 
hybrids, shows greater force than many purebred 
national tunes. Villa-Lobos is not one for 
racial purity: Brazil is a melting pot and he 
knows it. Moreover, he feels free in his own 
compositions to be inspired by music from any 
country. It is what he "does" with the material 
that counts. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to remember that Villa-Lobos does not claim 
to "arrange" folk material. The verb he prefers 
is ambientar - "to provide an atmosphere." 
This "“atmosphering" approach might well be 
taken up in other countries. 


Besides publishing music for children, Villa- 
Lobos established a school for choral directors. 
Here the instruction is thorough (solfege is 
an essential part of the training) and the 
teachers go to their classes knowing what they 
are about. Furthermore, the music has reason 
for being performed. That the cheap and banal 
pieces found in many schools because of their 
easy accessibility have not entered into the 
Brazilian educational system is largely the 


work of Villa-Lobos. 


At the Vasco da Gama Stadium on September 7, 
Brazil’s Independence Day, or on special holi- 
days, as many as twenty thousand school children 
and a thousand instrumentalists have joined 
Villa-Lobos to sing the type of music found in 
the Guia Pratico. The President of the Republic 
and the Prefect of the Federal District, not to 
mention a hundred thousand other listeners, are 
on hand. This is the sort of mammoth performance 
which fills the breasts of those present with 
civic and patriotic pride — far different, how- 
ever, from the Nazi demonstrations of the 1930’s. 


Villa’s success abroad was helpful to music 











generally in his country, and his energy and 
enthusiasm led to the growth of a Brazilian 
school of composition. The young creators have 
benefited enormously from his advice and counsel: 
Camargo Guarnieri, Oscar Lorenzo Fernandez, 
Brasilio Itibere and others are largely indebted 
to him for their aesthetic outlook. 


In recent years, Villa-Lobos’ life has resembled 
that of many another distinguished composer- 
conductor, with concert tours in Argentina, 
Chile, Mexico, the United States, Europe. 


As to style, Villa-Lobos began as a post- 
romanticist, next turned to impressionism and 
folklore, later experimented with classicism 
in the manner of Bach, and today synthesizes all 
the preceding elements. Some of his pieces are 
quite abstract, others are essentially romantic 
and easily understood. He charges music pub- 
lishers accordingly, asking less for his com- 
plicated works, which will be harder to sell, 
and more for the easier ones. Villa-Lobos 
writes for a number of different publics. Few 
study the purpose of a given piece more con- 
scientiously than he, and a sense of appropriate- 
ness is avowedly one of his carefully cultivated 
aims. In recent years he has accepted many 
commissions, and his works for guitar, piano, 
cello or harmonica show what a craftsman he is. 


He has been as unorthodox as a composer as 
he is as a human individual. Eleven symphonies 
have flowed from his pen, but he is more gener- 
ally thought of as the composer who invents new 
musical forms —- as the creator of the novel 
choros and bachianas. Choros, a term with 
several meanings, was first used in Rio de Janeiro 
some time in the last century to indicate a type 
of improvised instrumental serenade, frequently 
modulating from major to minor, sometimes rhyth- 
mical, again sentimental, played by wandering 
street musicians. Villa-Lobos employs the word 
much more freely: in his fourteen choros he 
expresses the spirit of the pulsating city of 
Rio and he expands the term to include Indian, 
neo-African and "any typical melody of popular 
character". Equally characteristic are his 
bachianas. The word was coined to indicate a 
neo-classic type of composition inspired in 
part by Bach but thoroughly Brazilian in spirit. 
The long melodic lines, the intense cantilena 
passages have made them extremely popular, and 
the imaginative contrapuntal sections engender 
genuine excitement. 


His style is polychromatic, luxuriant, and 
even lush at times, or, by way of contrast, 
polyrhythmic, with cross accents and syncopated 
sections. He is sometimes worldly; on other 
occasions he is as naive as a primitive. He 
delights in using Brazil’s native instruments 
in his nationalistic scores but they are never 
dragged in merely for the sake of effect. Among 
those he has used are the caxambu (glass bottle 
filled with small stones), pui¢ta (an instrument 


imitating the roar of a small animal), the 
reco-reco (a rachet stick), caracaxi and chocalho 
(wooden and metal rattles like maracas), camisdo 
(a drum made of goatskin stretched over a square 
frame used in the voodoo processions or at 
Carnival time), and the cabaga (a gourd full of 
pumpkin seeds, with a network of seeds on the 
outside). The results fully justify the means, 
and foreign percussion players are delighted to 
add performances on these instruments to their 
repertoire. 


One of the best ways to get to know the works 
of a composer is to play them. Since Villa-Lobos 
has written hundreds of piano pieces and songs 
and dozens of chamber music works, this is not 
difficult for those who play or sing. He has set 
to music the poems of some of Hrazil’s leading 
contemporary poets’ - Manuel Bandeira, Mario de 
Andrade, Carlos Drummond de Andrade, to mention 
only a few — as well as such local bards as 
Catulo da Paixao Cearense. (The latter’s poem 
Rasga o Coragao is used in Choros No. 10.) 
Though the number of 78 and 33-1/3 RPM records 
made of Villa-Lobos’ works does not begin to 
compare with the quantity of compositions he 
has written, there are dozens of pieces in the 
disc catalogs today. If one wishes to cover 
the field, one may begin with the studies for 
guitar, which are extremely personal, and the 
delight of guitarists. After enjoying the 
improvised minstrel feel of these pieces, one 
should turn to the piano compositions. Suite 
No. 1, Proke do Bebe, in the recorded performance 
by Artur Rubinstein, is delightful, and no one 
can fail to sympathize with the Rrazilian Doll 
or Polichinelle. José Echaniz has recorded 
Suite No. 2 of this series, more intricate and 
elaborate in style. Also for the keyboard are 
As Tres Marias, and Nine Brazilian Folk Songs, 
played by Guiomar Novaes. Here one is reminded 
of Liszt’s arrangements of Schubert’s songs. 
Villa-Lobos has transferred the essential charac- 
ter of folk melodies to the piano — no mean 
accomplishment. There is the Joseph Battista 
recording of Cirandas too. This cycle of 16 
piano pieces, also based upon Brazilian folk- 
songs, is again a most engaging set. 


Next listen to the songs: the eerie Cangao do 
Carreiro (Song of the Oxcart Driver), brilliantly 
sung by the late Elsie Houston, will make a 
splendid introduction. One of the most popular 
of all Villa-Lobos’ vocal pieces is Rachiana 
No. 5 for soprano and eight cellos, recorded by 
Bidu Sayao - as lovely a piece of pure sound as 
has been written in the twentieth century. 


In the chamber music field there are string 
trios, of which one of the most arresting was 
written in 1945. Scored for violin, viola 
and cello, it has been recorded by Alexander 
Schneider, Milton Katims and Frank Miller. The 
sound of the instruments is unusual and personal, 
and the whole piece full of rhythmic excitement. 
An extremely attractive bachiana is the one for 








flute and bassoon, a delightful study in melody 
and counterpoint, while the Quintette en forme 
de Choros for winds (1928) is a magnificent 
contrast of folk melodies, mournful jungle 
sounds, and the inevitable Villa-Lobos individual 
idiom. 


For orchestral pieces one might choose Choros 
No. 6 (1926), depicting the interior region of 
northern Brazil, its vastness and its melancholy. 
The recording is by the RIAS Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by the composer. Or one might listen 
to Bachiana Brasileira No. 8, with regional 
rhythms including a passo doble and a north- 
eastern catira batida (or toccata); and Momo- 
precoce (1929), based on children’s themes. 
Both are played by the Orchestre National de 
la Radiodiffusion Frangaitse, under the baton 
of the composer, with Magda Tagliaferro as 
piano soloist in the latter. These two composi- 


Heitor Villa-Lobos 


Villa-Lobos was born in Rio de Janeiro, March 
5, 1887, and began his musical studies at the 
age of six with his father, who was an amateur 
cellist and a learned man. 


Villa-Lobos was eleven when his father died. 
Thereafter he started playing in popular theatres 
and restaurants to help his family. At the same 
time he studied the guitar, clarinet, saxophone 
and especially violoncello. He attempted to 
continue his studies in music in the National 
Institute of Music, but his visionary tempera- 
ment, accustomed to a most prodigal freedom, 
did not mold itself to the precepts of strict 
scholastic instruction. Musically Villa-Lobos 
is almost sel f-educated. 


At the age of eighteen, Villa-Lobos sold his 
father’s library and with the proceeds he toured 
Brazil as a virtuoso and made use of every 
possibility to acquaint himself with the folk- 
lore of the country, especially with the dances 
and the primitive instruments of the native 
Indians. All this folklore awakened in him a 
strong national sentiment which gave a definite 
direction to his vocation as a composer. Al- 
though he collected a large number of Brazilian 
and Indian melodies, and although much of his 
music has a folk-song quality, Villa-Lobos 
creates original melodies, in the style of the 
people. He told the late Olin Downes "I compose 
in the folk style. I utilize thematic idioms 
in my own way, and subject to my own development. 
An artist must do this. He must select and 
transmit the material given him by his people. 
I have always done this and it is from these 
sources, spiritual] as wel] as practical, that 
I have drawn my art." 


tions and the Choros No. 6 give an excellent 
idea of Villa-Lobos’ style, preparing the 
listener for his other works. 


Villa-Lobos is truly interested in the Pan 
American musical movement. He believes in an 
international exchange of compositions and 
musicians between countries and he helps those 
in whom he believes. At the same time he is 
unimpressed by second-rate individuals, even 
those with some reputation, and is outspoken 
against anything but the best. Without doubt, 
Heitor Villa-Lobos is one of the most vital and 
dynamic musical figures of the Western Hemisphere. 
His work can be summarized as national, inter- 
national, and, above all, the highly original 
creation of a unique individual of our time. 
New York Carleton Sprague Smith 
April, 1957 


by Marcos Romero 


The first concert of works composed by Villa- 
Lobos took place in Rio de Janeiro in 1915. 
Arthur Rubinstein, visiting Rio de Janeiro in 
1918 for the first time, met the young com- 
poser and included some of Villa-Lobos’ works 
in his repertoire. 


His Dangas Africanas, the symphonic poems 
Amazonas and Wirapuru, the Prole do Rebe, the 
Fantasia de Movimentos Mixtos, for violin and 
piano, the oratorio Vida Pura and a large part 
of his chamber music, were composed in a period 
of struggle which preceded his voyage to Europe. 


Villa-Lobos left for Paris in 1922, not to 
study, but to absorb the contemporary musical 
atmosphere. He was already well known and much 
spoken of in Brazil, having composed music for 
national celebrations and having had a large 
number of his works performed in concerts in 
the Municipal Theatre. 


Villa-Lobos lived in Paris until 1929, and 
there he made the acquaintance of many prominent 
artists, who frequented his house and were on 
friendly terms with him - celebrities such as 
Albert Roussel, Florent Schmitt, Maurice Ravel, 
Serge Koussevitzky, Leopold Stokowski, Manuel de 
Falla, Serge Prokofieff, Arthur Honegger, Pierre 
Monteux, Enrique Fernandez Arbos, Tomas Teran, 
Vincent d’Indy, George Enesco, Pablo Casals, 
Jacques Thibaud, Alfred Cortot, Paul Le Flem, 
Louis Aubert, Oscar Fried, Albert Wolff, Serge 
Diaghilefl, Francis Casadesus, Adolpho Bolm, 
Georges Auric, Germaine Tailleferre, Jean Wiener, 
Darius Milhaud, etc. During this period he com- 
posed some of his works most imbued with the fla- 
vor of folklore: 16 Cirandas for piano, 16 Choros 











for various ensembles, 10 Cangoes Tipicas Rrasi- 
letras, Momoprecoce, Noneto, etc. 


However, while he maintained his residence 
in Paris, he returned every year to Brazil to 
conduct concerts and premiered the music of 
modern European composers. 


Presentation of a group of his works in con- 
certs in the Salle Gaveau in Paris attracted 
worldwide attention to the Brazilian composer. 
La Revue Musicale, edited by Henry Prunieres, 
devoted important articles to him; the Max 
Eschig Publishing House started putting out his 
works on a large scale. 


Since his debut in Paris, Villa-Lobos has been 
appearing in Europe and the Americas conducting 
Brazilian and foreign music. 


In 1931, the Brazilian government appointed 
Villa-Lobos to organize a system of musical 
education for his country. For a period of ten 
years he gave up practically all of his creative 
work to supervise and direct this project. 


At his initiative, the Brazilian Academy on 
Music was established; he revolutionized the 
teaching methods, started choral groups in the 
major cities and founded music schools through- 
out the country. In his supervision of music 
activities in the public schools of the Brazilian 
capital, the composer became an educator and 
administrator, taking charge of instructing 
music teachers for the schools and of applying 
the principle of community singing to the 
development of civic consciousness in Brazilian 
youth. 


Robert Sabin wrote in Musical America: "Music 
to him is a socially collective force and ex- 
perience. At first the piano and all other 
instruments are forbidden. Children learn the 
basic elements of music through singing, some- 
times in unison and sometimes in parts. They 
are trained to think of and to feel music as a 
part of all life. The geographical, biological 
and psychological aspects of music, and all of 
the other fields of human experience in which 
music exists are part of Villa-Lobos’ conception 
of musical education." 


It was at this time that he founded the Orpheon 
of Teachers. 


Then, also, he started to compile his Guia 
Pratico, which is a musical folkloric study. 


His first volume contains 137 numbers. 


Villa-Lobos introduced here the system of hand 
signs by which you can improvise with great 
masses, by means of a movable "do". Dr. Francis- 
co Curt Lange has called Villa-Lobos’ method 
"the world’s greatest achievement in the field 
of practical musical pedagogy." 


Villa-Lobos’ music production after 1930 
consisted mainly of admirable choral music for 
school use and of the Rachianas Brasileiras, a 
type of composition in homage to Bach and, 
according to the composer, "based not only upon 
a constant relation with the great works of 
J.S. Bach, but also upon an authentic affinity 
with the harmonic, contrapuntal and melodic 
character of Brazilian popular music." 


In 1943 Villa-Lobos founded the National 
Conservatory of Orpheonic Singing and was 
appointed its first director. 


In 1944-1945 Villa-Lobos made his first visit 
to the United States. Since then he has been 
to the United States every year, where he has 
acquired wide recognition as a leading composer. 


His musical work is very extensive and shows 
great variety. Besides the compositions above 
mentioned, his most important works include: 
18 Symphonic Poems, 16 String Quartets, 4 suites 
of Discovery of Rrazil, 12 Symphonies, 5 Piano 
Concertos, 2 Concertos for Cello and Orchestra, 
1 Concerto for Harp, 1 Concerto for Guitar, 
9 Bachianas Rrasileiras, etc. 


Villa-Lobos is a Commander of the French 
Legion of Honor. He also holds an honorary 
doctorate from the Occidental College of Los 
Angeles and from Miami University and is an 
honorary member of the Institute of France, 
of the Institute of Arts and Letters of New York, 
of the Saint Cecilia Academy of Rome, of the 
Philharmonic Academy of Rome, of the Academy of 
Arts of Buenos Aires, honorary member of the 
International Festival of Music of Salzburg, 
Commander of the National Order of Merit of 
Brazil, delegate of the national committee of 
UNESCO, President of the Brazilian Academy 
of Music, permanent member of the Board of 
Directors of the Brazilian Society of ‘Theatrical 
Authors, Director of the National Conservatory 
of Orpheonic Singing, etc. 


Marcos Romero 
New York, January, 1957. 


CYCLE OF U.S. MUSIC IN MONTEVIDEO 


Silvio Aladjem, director of the music department of the Anglo- Uruguayan Cultural Insti- 


tute, organized and presented a cycle of five concerts which were made up entirely of works 5 








by U. S. composers. Each concert was prefaced by a lecture by Aladjem on various aspects 
of music of the United States. Many distinguished artists, including members of SODRE, the 
symphony orchestra of the national radio, performed in this series. 

The first program took place on June 18, 1959, and included the following works: Six songs 
by CHARLES IVES; From my diary by ROGER SESSIONS; Suite for violoncello and harp by 
LOU HARRISON; Sonata Concertante for violin and piano by LEON KIRCHNER. Reviews of 
this program in both "Accion" and "La Mafiana"' indicated mixed feelings about content and 
performance. '"Accion'' said '' ...to Ives is attributed, especially in tonal style, a great 
deal of originality and pioneer work in modern American music. The selection of Six songs 
was performed with force and musical comprehension by the mezzosoprano Irma Schinca with 
the sure accompaniment of the pianist Lyda Indart. These songs demonstrate only a little bit 
of Ives' strength, being a mixture of the postromantic ideas and amusing ironic ideas." "La 
Mafiana"' felt that these songs were "'...not remotely representative of Ives' imposing crea- 
tive work...". About the Harrison suite, "Accion" reported 'The strongest impression of 
the afternoon was given us by the Suite for violoncello and harp It qualifies as experimental 
but has a great deal of sonority. This work is agreeable without being cheap or extravagant; 
it is fresh and at times quite hispanic. The counterpoint is superior with great drive and 
precision. It was beautifully played with a clean and vigourously eloquent violoncello inter - 
pretation by Vladimir Drobache and a precise and intense harp rendition by Marie Louise 
Malnou.'' "La Mafiana mentioned that it is a work of "great nobility, extremely beautiful in 
its effects which are a little reminiscent of the neoclassicism of Stravinsky's ORFEO, 

This version had good moments, but sometimes faltered because of the unsureness of the 
violoncellist who, perhaps because of an indisposition, was not up to his usual standards, "' 
From My Diary, by ROGER SESSIONS, was received somewhat lukewarmly, "Accion" 
stating that, "performance left an agreeable impression, thanks to convincing playing by 
the young pianist, Leonidas Lipovetzky..."' and ''La Mafiana" saying that, '"',..we do 

not believe this composition to be one of Sessions' most successful compositions, nor do 
we believe that this performance did much to bring out its merits." The KIRCHNER Sonata 
Concertante for violin and piano was felt to be rather dry and intellectual, but "Accion" 
Said of this performance that, ",,.the work requires of its interpreters great intellectual 
penetration and bravura and, in order to avoid a chopped effect, the violinist must have 

a resonant and beautiful sound, These requisites were laudably fulfilled by Israel Chorberg, 
violinist, and the pianist Washington Quintas Moreno, Chorberg played his difficult part 
with majesty; dexterous in technique, force, refinement and at times virtuosity, and the 
piano provided a subtle support, ‘La Mafiana" stated that the work "appeared excessively 
dry and intellectual,.,". This program was prefaced by a talk by Aladjem on "Musical 
Reality in the United States," 

















The second prcgram, on July 2, began with a lecture by Mr. Aladjem, "Music Educa- 
tion in the United States,'' This was followed by performances of works including: Sona- 
ta for French Horn and Piang by BERNHARD HEIDEN, played by Delfino Nufiez, French 
horn, and Marta Bracchi, piano; the Short Sonata in F for Piano by RAY GREEN, played by 
Leonidas Lipovetzky, pianist; Triad for trumpet and piano, by HENRY COWELL, Walter 
Pinto, trumpeter and Marta Bracchi, pianist; Sonata for Violin and Piano by ROBERT WARD, 
Stephan Nedelchev, violinist and Washington Quintas Moreno, pianist, 











The third program, of July 16, consisted of a lecture by Mr. Aladjem, "The Creators, "' 
Part I, and performances of the following works: Serenata for Flute and Piano by HOWARD 
HANSON, and Suite for Flute and Piano by STARLING CUMBERWORTH, both works played 
by Santiago Bosco, flute, and Eva Vicens, piano; Sonata for Piano, by HERBERT ELWELL, 
Lyda Indart, piano, and Quintet for Strings and Piano by WALTER PISTON, Fabini String 
Quartet and Washington Quintas Moreno, pianist. 














The fourth program, of July 30, began with a lecture on 'The Creators, "' Part Il, by 
Mr, Aladjem, Works and performers presented were the following: Suite for Solo Violin 
by HALSEY STEVENS, Carlos Vinitzky, violinist; Sonata for Violoncello and Piano by 
HOWARD WHITTAKER, Wladimir Drobache, violoncellist and Celia Musetti, pianist; 
Third Sonata for Violin and Piano by ROSS LEE FINNEY, Diego Soukry, violinist and Lyda 
Indart, pianist and String Quartet No, 1 by WALLINGFORD RIEGGER, Fabini Quartet: 























Adolfo Bornstein and Emilio Pellejero, violins, Miguel Romaniz, viola and Vicente Navat- 
ta, violoncellist. 


The fifth program, August 6, began with the third part of ''The Creators,"* by Mr, 
Aladjem, followed by presentations of: October Mountain, for percussion sextet, in five 
movements, by ALAN HOVHANESS, members of SODRE; Serenade for violin solo, strings, 
harp and percussion by LEONARD BERNSTEIN, Israel Chorberg, violinist and members of 
SODRE; Rhapsodic Variations for Magnetic Tape Recorder and Orchestra by OTTO LUENING 
and VLADIMIR USSACHEVSKY, Anbal Rodriguez, engineer, and members of SODRE, 

Silvio Aladjem conducted those works employing orchestra, 








The Hovhaness work was well received, ''Marcha" stating that it ',..exhausts all the 
possibilities of rhythm and timbre, and unquestionably justifies us in considering Hovhan- 
ess to rhythm what Donizetti was to melody 100 years ago,"" "La Mafiana"' noted that the 
composer ",,. achieves notable effects of color and rhythm, although there is nothing 
really novel nor strictly original,"" "El Dia" considered the composition ",,, interesting... 
as an experiment, although not very novel.... If its author proposed to evoke intensely 
the emotions which one feels before a mountain, there is no doubt that at many moments he 
succeeded, There is an atmosphere of aloneness, and of distinct planes of space and dy- 
namics which suggest solitude, rock, and the fall season, We were reminded of Copland 
in a certain passage of ''Billy the Kid, " and also, at times, of Gershwin," "Accion" com- 
ments that ",..the use of instruments is skillful, the workmanship appreciable; it does not 
give place to noise, stridency, rhythmic violence, Its smoothness is remarkable, almost 
idyllic .... At the outset, dominated by the glockenspiels, this percussion music approach- 
es that of the keyboard, The product of this sound, rather delicate, is notable music, Of 
what substance and significance is another question, A light play, nothing more. Bartok 
has done other things with percussion, " 


The critical reaction to Bernstein's Serenade was mixed, ''Marcha'! describes it as 
",..without doubt too long, It comprises five movements, which are supposedly to serve 
as a musical commentary on Plato, an idea which does not seem to be at all justifiable, 
in the first place since the Dialogues need no music, I confess that I had expected better 
things of Bernstein: something in which his ever-changing personality could have its play 
in better-defined channels and in which its expression would keep within the bounds of 
what it had set itself to express, This work, though, with its Greek names and its 
stylistic tossed salad, seemed to me a piece of snobbism, with scanty hints of talent 
evincing themselves here and there," "El Dia'' remarks that ",.,In spite of its lyricism, 
its fleeting but effective conjurations of a metropolitan-sounding atmosphere, and other 
little compensations, the work is fatiguing because of its dimensions, which result in too 
much dispersion of its constituent elements, We do not find, then, here, the dynamic com- 
poser of other works, nor the memorable director of the New York Philharmonic," 


"La Mafiana" refers to the composition as ",,, Less interesting as language, as an 
expressive medium, but naturally with different possibilities and in a different direction... 
The language used by Bernstein, who is a brilliant musician, more intellectual than artis- 
tic, approaches in mood, in atmosphere, the neoclassicism of Stravinsky, without adopting 
it literally, What he attains in contrasts, rhythmic variety, color, including a little of the 
light touch of musical comedy, is consummately intelligent, but it does not function com- 
pletely as a whole; but rather protracts itself futilely, without great charm or persuasion," 
"Accién" comments ",,,In the middle spot was in every sense the most artistic and sub- 
stantial music which was heard in this concert, the Serenade,,.of Leonard Bernstein, 
whom Aladjem considers the 'prototype of the contemporary North American composer, ' 
A score of fine manufacture, music which, besides indicating learning is animated, gra- 
cious, quite fresh, a little complaisant, at moments almost dramatic, Not profound, 
Eclectic ingredients have fused themselves in it in a personal manner; the element of styl- 
ized jazz which appears at the end is, to us, attractive and unobjectionable, Then, it is an 
endeavor in absolute music.... The abandonment of romanticism verging on sentimentalism 
is brought out in the singing and perfumed Adagio, "Agathon,"' 





The "Rhapsodic Variations for Magnetic Tape Recorder and Orchestra" by OTTO 
LUENING and VLADIMIR USSACHEVSKY seem to have been the "pieces de résistance" 
of the program, representing as they do one of the newest, most "advanced" and most ex- 
perimental fields of modern music, The critics all welcomed the new vistas which the 
field of electronic music opens up, but their reaction to the "Variations" themselves was 
mixed, "El Dia'' remarks that, "We are not yet in a position to judge to what extent its 
authors have been successful in the realization of this coupling of electronically elaborated 
sounds (on the tape) and the real sounds of the orchestra, We can mark, yes, that at 
times a great emotional intensity was obtained, as great as listeningto a movie "sound 
track" can offer us today, The slow "finale" orders in ascending progression sonorities 
whose tonality and timbre evoke (perhaps too much) the last episode of Strauss' 'Death 
and Transfiguration,' But they seem to be music properly described as such, in spite of 
the heterogeneity of the media employed, This could signify the beginning of a good road 
to follow in modern music."' "Marcha" comments that, ''The part for the orchestra seemed 
++.a simple composition, de-melodized with the idea of appearing 'modern,' The other 
part is almost impossible to judge esthetically, at least at the present. Without doubt, 
the field of electronics is conserving for the music of the future valuable tools, of which 
compositions like these alone give an idea, But perhaps these Rhapsodic Variatios can 
be taken to mean no more than this: that their authors are consgious that they are a begin- 
ning toward something."' 'La Mafiana"' commented: "At this time we do not consider this at 
tempt of Luening and Ussachevsky very successful; they do not convince us, these brusque 
contrasts, pointedly independent of classical orchestral treatment, They are, however, 
of great lyricism, a little on the order of Menotti, and at times of a medieval atmosphere, 
although the sonic material of the tape is somewhat poor in content, In any case, it is an 
interesting and exciting experiment which merits public attention and encouragement, "' 
"Accién" had this to say: ''The concept is legitimate; nothing more, nothing less than an 
enrichment of the sound media, a new sonority, a new timbre, a new instrument, And in 
this work the orchestra and what it has to say is wholly traditional: solid and good music, 
(In none of these works does twelve-tone music appear.) Pleasing music when the tape is 
silent; the latter is not disagreeable, but it clashes with the orchestra instead of contrasting 
with it or complementing it, Here, paradoxically, the surprise is that there is no surprise. 
Noise, more or less rhythmic, a little bright, as though from a machine, the wind, ar a 
skirmish, The juxtaposition has a forced effect; the tape, in substance, a primitive one 
And it is precisely from the tape that we expect a little magic; together with that of which, 
long before the era of electronics... E, T. A, Hoffmann and Ferruccio Busoni, prophets 
and speculaiors, dreamed, The net result is some quality recognizable in the orchestral 
setting of the Variations, and the final evaluation, though in this case the utilization of the 
magnetic tape as a musical medium did not succeed, is possibly: Another, not an ex- 
clusive, musical medium, 
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